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Peter Penguin Talking 


“If I were a book—” said Oscar. 
“Don’t be silly. How could you be a book?” 
“Well, I could pretend, couldn’t I?” 

“IT don’t see how. What’s more, I don’t see 





why.” 

Well it’s like this,” said Oscar. “They are celebrating Book Week 
soon, November 15-21, and it must be nice to be celebrated. You never 
heard of Seal Week, did you? Or Penguin Week?” 

“N-no, I guess not.” 

“Then I shall pretend I am a book,” declared Oscar firmly. 

“But, Oscar, you are not at all like a book.” 

“That’s what you think. Listen, you like a book to be full of adven- 
ture and action, don’t you? Well, aren’t I active? You like a book to 
be funny, don’t you? Well, aren’t I funny? I have a front and a back 
and a middle; so does a book. Of course, I am not a gaily colored book. 
They used only black ink on me but that’s true of lots of the best 
books—even Shakespeare, sometimes. And the most important thing 
of all, Peter, / am interesting. All seals are interesting. Look how peo- 
ple watch them at the zoo. And books simply must be interesting—to 
some one, I mean—or else they die.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Then you are like a book in some ways but, still, 
they'll never put you on the platform at the book celebration, because 
you don’t look like a book, You are the wrong shape and size.” 

“Shape? Size?” Oscar chortled. “I'll bet you never saw anything but 
schoolbooks. Books are all shapes and sizes. Have you seen THE TALL 
MortHer Goose with those jolly pictures by Rojankovsky, and the 
teeny, tiny Dorcas Porkus by Tasha Tudor. Then there is a giant 
book, quite big enough for you to sleep between the covers. It is called 
Hi-Po, THe Hippo and is a lovely story of a hippopotamus. Shape? 
Size? Pooh!” Oscar flipped his tail and dove into our tank. 

Of course, Oscar had some good arguments on his side, but I still 
think there may be difficulties in his plan to pass himself off as a real 
book when Book Week arrives. That does not mean that he could not 
have a part in the Book Week celebrations because these take many 
forms. Some of you know this because you have ‘done things your- 
selves other years. Maybe you dressed up as a favorite character in 
some book or acted out titles like charades. If you want to get some 
new ideas for this year and find out about the latest posters, write to 








Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New York City. 

And what a fine, gay crop of new books there are to celebrate! Those 
that Oscar mentioned have lots of pictures and are very easy reading 
because, you know, he just learned to read last year and cannot read 
hard books yet. If you have a small brother-or sister to entertain while 
your mother is busy, one of those books would be a great help. An- 
other book that would be fine for that is MarsHMALLow by Clare 
Newberry. It is full of large pictures of a very, gay, soft bunny and a 
very dignified cat. It will make you want to 


“Brighten your home with a bunny. 
He’s fat, he’s frisky, he’s funny.” 


Then here is a book that is part book and part game. ANyBopy AT 
Home? by H. A. Rey will give you a good time, and the small brother 
or sister will want to do it over and over again. If you agree with me 
that there cannot be too much fun in the world, you will want Lots or 
Lavueus by Elizabeth Ripley for your own. This is a little square book 
just full of good jokes. You can chuckle over them yourself and then 
try them on your friends and family. 

Another good book to share is WHo Gores To THE Woop by Fay 
Inchfawn. This would be fine to read aloud before bed time. It tells 
of all the little creatures who go scurrying through the woods, so busy 
with their own affairs, and how Miss Duck and Mousie kept house 
together. There are many many pictures by Diana Thorne. 

Srory ParabE is proud to see some of our serial stories appearing as 
handsome books. Here Comes Kristie brings back Erik and Einar 
and that horse they bought. There are more pictures and some in color. 
Forcorren Istanp by Elizabeth Coatsworth is now in book form, too, 
with more pictures, Then the very first serial we ever published, Mr. 
Bumps AND His Monkey has been made into an extra beautiful book, 
but you can read more about that in the Special Book Section this 
month. In fact, you can read much more about the new books there 
than I can tell you and see pictures from some of them, so don’t over- 
look this very important part of the magazine this month. 

Peter PENGUIN, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE PATRIOTS TOOK REFUGE ON THE MOUNTAIN 











HORSESHOE NAILS 


By Laura BENET 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Part ONE 


Tue sroap Van Tassel farmhouse of W estchester, New York, 
was witnessing a busy scene, this blustery March morning of 
the year 1777. Day was barely breaking but a good horse stood 
saddled and neighing at the gate; a tall, stocky young man in 
Continental uniform was turning to wring his father’s hand and 
give his mother a parting kiss. T'wo small brothers, scarcely a 
year apart, had run out blubbering to his horse’s head and a 
girl in her teens followed them slowly, keeping close to her 
mother. 

Another boy about thirteen, lean as a lath, watched the pro- 
ceedings with dazed eyes. Cornelius Van Tassel, Junior, did 
not comprehend as yet what Phineas’s going to the war would 
mean to all of them. Their Phineas, of whom Father was so 
proud, was only nineteen but he had been right-hand man on 
the farm. 

Cornelius was the clumsy son. It was a source of great irrita- 
tion to the father that his namesake was so unlike him. Even 
now, his father spoke disapprovingly to him. “Cornelius, stir 
those lazy bean poles of legs and bring your brother’s saddle 
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bags! What are you gaping at? Haven’t you ever seen any one 
ride before? Make things lighter for the one who’s to do the 
traveling and the fighting.” 

Cornelius went willingly enough to fetch the saddle bags 
and lift them to the horse’s back. He drew a soft sigh. How 
grand to be like Phineas! Fearless, resourceful, able to do all the 
things he himself could not do. The odd thing was that he felt 
no jealousy but adored his brother quite as heartily as his father 
did. Just now he took in every detail of the informal fighting 
dress Phineas wore, the hunting shirt of deer leather, dyed 
green, and long leggings of the same. 

The young soldier-to-be leapt easily to his saddle and took 
the bridle rein. “I’d best be off,” he said gravely. “It’s a long 
way to Peekskill and eyes that I can’t see will be watching, and 
guns lying in wait for me.” Then looking at his brother, “Have 
a care of them all, Cornelius, while I’m away in the army,” he 
said kindly, “we’re patriots here and their lot is a hard one. 
Father and Mother, Mary, the boys and little Leah—watch out 
for them. Remember there’ll be one less to protect the farm and 
you'll have to grow up fast!” 

Cornelius nodded, wordless. He wanted to be a patriot, too, 
but he was timid by nature and not gifted like Phineas. He 
waved bravely as Phineas swung his three-cornered felt hat. 
The horse trotted eagerly out of the enclosure and soon showed 
the road a good pair of heels. : 

His mother’s eyes dimmed and she went quickly into the 
house. Cornelius Van Tassel, Senior, as was his usual habit 
when disturbed, thought of half a dozen different things that 
might employ his second son’s time when out of school. 

This year of the American Revolution was black indeed for 
all the farmers living in Westchester County. It was called the 
“Neutral Ground” but really was not in any sense neutral. On 
the contrary, being fairly fertile it was ravaged by two sets of 
foraging parties. These were called “Cow Boys” and “Skin- 
ners” because they drove off the cows and plundered the 
farmers of the neighborhood. Some of the robbers came from 
the British, entrenched at Fort Washington; others were 
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hangers-on of the American army at North Castle and Peek- 
skill, and some, alas, natives of the county itself, looking out for 
themselves. This guerrilla warfare caused untold evil to the 
neighborhood. Valuable cattle were driven off, barns set on 
fire, and innocent householders robbed of every slight treasure 
and bit of food they possessed. 

Cornelius Van Tassel and others of his neighbors whose 
farms were on the old Sawmill River road were all ardent pa- 
troits. No selfish desire to keep a whole skin in this struggle kept 
them going. Because they were stanchly for the American 
cause, they had suffered most from raids and the loss of the 
crops upon which they were dependent for winter food. 
Therefore they had formed themselves into a company to de- 
fend families and possessions from the Cow Boys and straying 
parties of Hessian troopers. All who lived in this valley had 
determined on no compromise with the enemy. So they 
searched—and found—a rocky refuge on Beaver Mountain 
west of their settlement, and far enough off to harbor the 
women and children in case of attack. Here they kept a guard 
continually posted by a huge boulder called “Sentinel Rock” 
to give the alarm in case of need. 

During the months that followed his brother’s departure to 
join the Continental Army, Cornelius took his turn as watcher 
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on Sentinel Rock. And sometimes he carried messages or pro- 
visions from one patriot to another, though these errands be- 
came increasingly difficult. Gloom had crept over Cornelius 
Van Tassel, Senior, when Phineas left him. Since that day he 
had grimly sent his second son on continual and even danger- 
ous missions, to train him in self-reliance and to prevent his 
dreaming. 

On a late September day in 1777, Cornelius was riding 
briskly, though very uneasily, home through his native county. 
He had been on an errand to his uncle Dirck’s to fetch a sup- 
ply of flour and meal which the family badly needed. A wiry, 
supple boy would not ordinarily have cast backward glances 
over his shoulder or urged his horse through gullies and dark- 
ening patches of woods. But today’s trip had not been either 
safe or easy. 

Young Cornelius was actually frightened. Once he was sure 
he saw a flash of bright red in the bushes and, instantly, he 
crouched close to the horse’s head, digging determined heels 
into his flanks. It might be a red-coated grenadier! But the 
glint of color proved to be only a branch of maple leaves. 
Again, as the boy rode, he turned away his head that he might 
not see a shattered bridge or a wrecked and partially destroyed 
farmhouse. Even the once familiar road on which his horse was 
trotting had been almost obliterated by the continual marching 
of soldiers’ feet. Tramp, tramp, tramping for many months! 
He shivered to think of what had happened in a brief two years 
to everything that had been secure and sound in his life. 

Suddenly without any warning he began to snuffle in a half- 
hearted fashion; then jerked the sleeve of his home-spun hunt- 
er’s shirt across his eyes, ashamed of such weakness. 

“If I were only big and strong like Phineas, then I’d show 
Father that I want to help my country, too,” thought Cor- 
nelius to himself. His nerves were worn down by the constant 
anxiety at home. He knew his mother trusted him, but his 
father’s frequent scoldings and reproofs struck at his heart. And 
the trip today, so full of peril, had taken every bit of courage 
he could muster. He was riding the last horse left in his father’s 
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barn, the one ordinarily used for ploughing. Should this animal 
be captured there would be no means of getting about except 
on foot. But fortune had favored him and it was with grateful 
relief that he at last turned in at the familiar gate with full sad- 
dle bags. 

His father spied him first through the barn door and came 
slowly out. His stern, harassed face relaxed somewhat. “Well, 
boy,” he said in a gratified tone, “the luck was with you today. 
It cannot last. Make haste into the house with your provisions. 
Could Dirck and Ann spare flour and meal for porridge?” 

“Yes, Father. They did not lose their crop as we did. But 
they have been beset many times!” 

“I know it,” said his father briefly. “It was good of them 
to spare us anything. Now the question is where to bestow it. I 
wonder had we better hide it here or near the Sentinel Rock.” 

Young Cornelius made no answer. He knew his father ex- 
pected none. When he had stabled his horse he threw down 
hay for him and then followed his father into the house, hurry- 
ing to warm himself at the log fire in the great spacious fire- 
place. 

His mother, who had come forward joyfully to greet him, 
gave her son a reassuring smile. “At least we still have enough 
wood to burn,” she said. She glanced ruefully at the gaps in the 
frame of the fireplace where the carved woodwork had been 
hacked by one party of raiders. Luckily the great andirons still 
stood though many fireplaces in adjoining farms were without 
them. 

Nevertheless, her heart was heavy as she went back to her 
place in the far corner of the room where the baby’s cradle was 
rocking to and fro. She began singing gently an old proverb, 
“For want of a nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe the 
horse was lost, for want of the rider the battle was lost, for 
want of the battle the kingdom was lost. And all for want of a 
horseshoe nail.” Her voice dropped sadly at the end. 

Cornelius wondered why the kingdom (what kingdom was 
it?) could be lost for want of an old rusty nail? But he gave 
himself up to contented basking by the fire. Mary, the elder 
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girl, was already stirring up their evening porridge, made pos- 
sible by Uncle Dirck’s contribution of meal. For about an hour 
until supper was ready (and a good supper it was tonight), the 
Van Tassel family had peace. From the father seated in his 
strong armchair pulling at his pipe to the pleasant-faced mother 
and the younger children sprawled on the earth, all was serene. 





SHE SANG AN OLD PROVERB “FOR WANT OF A NAIL... .” 


While they sat quietly by the fire one of the younger boys 
said curiously, “Father, didn’t one of the old Van Tassels once 
own a fortune? Wasn’t our family rich after we first settled in 
America?” 

His father puffed at his pipe. “No Van Tassel is prosperous 
in war time; he is too busy fighting his neighbors’ battles,” he 
answered. “There was an old story, more legend than truth, 
that I heard as a child about my great-grandfather, old Jacob, 
who lived to be ninety-three. He struck good bargains in sheep 
and cattle. In his last years he lived alone except for a farm 
helper and became a miser. One day he died out here in the 
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woods not far from this house. He had been seen, half an hour 
before, counting and muttering over gold pieces that he thought 
were leaves. At least so we were told. No truth in it, say I.” 

Small Peter, fascinated, listened breathless and hopeful for 
more of the legend, as did they all; but just then Mary called 
them to supper. Sitting around the oak table on which plates 
and mugs had been set, every one ate and ate heartily. In these 
highly uncertain days there was no telling when the next meal 
would be. 

“You did your duty well,” whispered his mother to Cor- 
nelius who always sat next her. She pressed his hand to show 
her approval and won a smile in return. However, Cornelius 
Junior noticed that his father’s mouth wore a set expression and 
that he stopped often during the supper to listen to any sound 
the wind might bring. 

Hark! He was not disappointed. Danger was on the way. 
Suddenly a long, clear, ringing blast on a bugle, blown by the 
guard stationed on the top of Sentinel Rock, warned them that 
a detachment of British soldiers had been sighted and was 
slowly but surely advancing. One boy dropped the scone he 
was buttering, another hastily scooped up the last of his por- 
ridge. 

Cornelius said nothing but turned white as paper. “Father,” 
he finally gulped, “can we get Mother and the children to the 
mountain in time and save what food I brought?” Cornelius had 
a way of asking at the wrong moment that irritated his father 
most. 

“Hurry and help,” was the only reply, in his father’s gruffest 
tones. 

The next few minutes turned the Van Tassel homestead into 
a scene of hasty and concentrated preparation. Food was gath- 
ered up and blankets. To Mother and the baby was given the 
one horse which should by rights have had a good evening’s 
rest. The two cows and the few pigs were driven into the 
woods at the mountain’s foot in the hope that they would not 
be discovered. 

Cornelius Van Tassel, Senior, was joined by his neighbors, 
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all excited and all carrying flintlock muskets. Soon a procession 
of women and children escorted by their men, was wending 
its way up the Beaver Mountain trail to an inaccessible place. 
Here a natural rock platform with an overhanging precipice on 
the western side would protect them from bad weather. Earlier 
in the season they had brought up some rough tents and a few 
straw mattresses for the children. So they pitched camp. Most of 
the folk in their zeal to escape had forgotten to bring sufficient 
food with them. Should the soldiers be Delancey’s Rangers and 
quarter themselves in one of the farmhouses for several days, 
the outlook was serious. 

As she marshalled her family, Cornelius’ capable mother said 
to him, laying her hand on the horse’s flank, “I shall follow you 
quickly. Mary, come, take my place on the horse and hold the 
baby. I must hide a few things in a safe place. Cornelius, do you 
know of a hole somewhere for my best pewter teapot and silver 
spoons and pieces of plate?” 

“Yes, I'll hide them for you, Mother. I know just the place! 
You join the others.” Though shaking with fright, Cornelius 
received the package of precious things she gave him with great 
pride. Following at the tail end of the procession of fugitives, 
he dove into the woods that skirted the mountain’s lower slopes. 
Running along a path he knew, he soon came to a tremendous 
oak tree with wide-spreading roots. Here he dug frantically 
with a sharp stick to make an opening between the roots big 
enough for the fat teapot and the heavy pieces of plate. 

As he scratched at the earth which came up in handfuls, his 
fingers plunged into a hole so deep that he nearly lost his bal- 
ance and toppled into it. Then, to his terror, they touched 
something solid that was not a tree root nor a chunk of wood— 
something that felt like rough cloth. Oh, how heavy it was! He 
pulled and jerked with all his strength until he was soaked in 
perspiration. But he got more than he bargained for. Up came 
a heavy dirty bag of some dark canvas, covered with mold and 
tied tightly Ww ith : a drawstring. Cutting this with his knife, Cor- 

nelius dared only snatch a hasty glance at what it contained. 

Money? Yes, but what was it worth? Tarnished pieces that 
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might be gold, medals and tokens! Some of the pieces had the 
head of a strange man on them. None of the coins were like 
those he had seen and handled. Probably they were very old. 
He dared wait no longer. Treasure or not it was his now. He 
would not tell any one; they might laugh. So Cornelius care- 
fully buried his mother’s pieces, thrust the bag back where he 
had found it, and scrabbled earth over them. 

He was only just in time for he heard a long and peremptory 
whistle, that whistle his father used for calling members of his 
family together. His father must already be vexed at his ab- 
sence. Half in a dream, vowing to return as soon as possible, 
Cornelius plunged on through the woods and up the mountain 
side. 

Now he remembered his mother’s slower progress. What 
would she do if the rough soldiers came while she was still lin- 
gering about the house? The thought that she might have been 
delayed made his heart anxious. His fears for her increased 
when he reached the mountain top and saw that she was not 
there with the others. 





(This is Parr One of a four-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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TURTLENECK WILLIE 


By Henry Lionet WILiiaMs 
Illustrated by Jon Nielsen 


He was 4 little old man, this Turtleneck Willie, with thin, 
stringy whiskers and a bony blue nose, bluer than his watery 
eyes. Nobody ever knew how old he was; he had lived on his 
little island at the mouth of the bay ever since Roddy’s father 
could remember, and Roddy’s father was old, too—’way past 
thirty, anyway. Turtleneck got his name from the sweater he 
had worn, winter and summer, since time immemorial—a large, 
baggy sweater with a turtleneck. Willie’s neck was long and 
scrawny, and his Adam’s apple bobbed up and down it like a 
tennis ball. And with that neck sticking out of the sweater, and 
with his round shoulders and bent legs, Willie really did look 
more like a turtle than anything else. 

How Turtleneck Willie lived nobody could tell. He had 
built himself a little shack in a cove on the island; made it from 
driftwood and an old kerosene can or two; there was plenty of 
that stuff floating ashore down there below Cape Hatteras. For 
furniture he had a few boxes and things, and somewhere he had 
salvaged a little flat-bottomed skiff which he used to tend his 
fishnet and lobster pot, and to sneak off to the mainland, some- 
times, after dark. The tiny cove where he lived was surrounded 
by high sandhills so that it could not be seen except from the 
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water side, and even there it was hardly noticeable from any 
distance. 

Of course nobody on Sandy Point cared very much whether 
they saw it or not. The village was on the other side of the 
promontory, and once had been a fishing town. But the sea and 
the wind had come along and taken a lot of the sand from where 
it should be and put it where it shouldn’t be, and that made it 
difficult to get the fishing boats up to the wharf any more. But 
the place looked quaint, so the fishermen put away their nets 
and hung out signs that said “Tourists Accommodated,” usually 
spelled with only one 7. 

A few tourists came in the summer, and a lot of artists who 
liked to paint pictures of the broken-down part of the jetty. 
They said it looked quaint. They also painted the fishermen, 
who put on their old jerseys and sea-boots and pretended to 
mend nets just to oblige them. Roddy’s father was an artist, too, 
and he had bought a cottage there a long time ago. Roddy and 
his father and mother lived in the cottage most of each summer 
and fall. Roddy loved it, and spent much of his time swimming 
or fishing or sailing his little catboat. But he never went down 
the inlet past Turtleneck’s island. That was a deep-water chan- 
nel which ran inland quite a way. It ended in the salt-water 
marshes where no one lived but the birds. 

Roddy was allowed to take the catboat any time he wanted, 
but he wasn’t supposed to go beyond the point. That was 
understood. And he probably never would have gone at all but 
for the mysterious light. And he wouldn’t have lost his catboat, 
nor met Turtleneck Willie. And this was the way of it. 

This summer, after the war came, Roddy’s father went away, 
and Roddy and his mother stayed in their seaside home. Very 
few other people were there at all, and no children. So Roddy 
was all alone, but he had a wonderful time playing soldiers on 
the sandhills, or landing, like the marines, from his catboat on 
a wild, uninhabited part of the coast several hundred yards 
from the house. 

After such excitement, Roddy usually slept like a top when 
he went to bed. But one night, before the moon came up, he 
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was restless. He stood by the window for a long time, with his 
elbows on the sill, looking out across the inlet. Then, suddenly, 
he noticed a most peculiar thing. A tiny point of light was mov- 
ing along, up the inlet. It seemed to be almost on the water. 
Then, when it got down toward the marshes, it wiggled a bit, 
then disappeared. Roddy couldn’t think what it could be, un- 
less it was Turtleneck Willie out night fishing. But that wasn’t 
likely, and anyway the light moved along too smoothly and 
evenly. It was all very mysterious. Roddy could hardly sleep 
for thinking what to do about it. 

The next morning Roddy’s mother kept him busy doing 
things around the house, and it wasn’t till well after lunch that 
he got off by himself. He walked up the sandhills to where he 
could see the water of the inlet, but there was nothing strange 
in sight. He could not see the marsh from there because of the 
high sandbanks. He sat on the sandhill and thought about this 
quite a while. At last he could stand it no longer. He just had 
to find out what it was all about. And the only way to do that 
would be to go down to the inlet with his catboat. It was a nice, 
fine day and no sign of squalls. He got his mother to make him 
some sandwiches and then he went down to his boat. 

It was a lot farther to the point than Roddy had thought. For 
one thing, the shoals ran out far beyond the last sandhill, and 
the water there was too shallow even for his little craft with 
the center-board lifted. It seemed quite a long way from the 
land before he was able to turn south toward the inlet. Then the 
light breeze was offshore and not much help to him, because 
there was hardly room to tack in the channel. Altogether, his 
progress was so slow that it was late afternoon when he swung 
slowly toward Turtleneck Willie’s island. The way things were 
going he would be lucky if he got back home before dark. 

On the north side of Turtleneck’s island, the water was too 
shallow to navigate when the tide was out. It was just turning 
when he got there. So Roddy swung south into the main chan- 
nel, which he hadn’t wanted to do, because Turtleneck Willie 
would be sure to see him. He had just got level with the little 
cove where Turtleneck’s shack was when Willie himself ap- 
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HEY,” THE OLD MAN SHOUTED. “GET OUT OF HERE!” 
peared. He was propelling his boat with one oar over the stern, 
standing up and facing forward so he could see where he was 
going. 

The old man saw Roddy before the boy saw him. “Hey!” he 
shouted. “Where you going? Get out of here! Beat it! Scat!” 
He sounded terribly fierce. The next minute he was alongside 
as Roddy hove to. He hung on to the gunwale of the catboat. 
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“Hello!” said Roddy, trying not to seem scared. “What’s the 
matter? Is this private waters?” 

“Oh!” said Turtleneck, “It’s a kid! Where yer going, son?” 

“Just exploring,” Roddy answered. “I live over there at 
Sandy Point.” 

“Well,” said the man, “you better go back home.” He peered 
suspiciously at Roddy from beneath his shaggy gray eyebrows. 
“Say!” he added. “You ain’t looking for nothing in pertickler, 
is yer?” 

Roddy thought a moment. Perhaps Turtleneck could ex- 
plain the light. It didn’t look as though he was going to be able 
to get past the island. “I sure was!” he said stoutly. Then he 
told the man what he had seen. Turtleneck did not seem at all 
surprised. He sat down, still clinging to the catboat. 

“Say,” he muttered, as if he were talking to himself, “maybe 
you can give me a hand! I seen the light, and I heard what made 
it, too. I’ve heard it afore, nigh onto a week ago, just after that 
there tanker was sunk offshore. If it comes in tonight, I aims to 
find out for certain. What say? Want to help?” 

Roddy did not hesitate. “I sure do!” he cried. 

They beached the two boats in Turtleneck’s cove, then 
climbed the sandhill east of the opening to watch. Roddy took 
his sandwiches along, and shared them with his host. Gradually 
the sun went down, and a chilly inshore breeze sprang up. 
Roddy grew tired and his eyes ached from peering into the 
dusk. Then Turtleneck nudged him and wagged a bony fore- 
finger toward the channel. Presently, Roddy was able to dis- 
tinguish a tiny white streak that grew rapidly broader. At first, 
all he could see was what appeared to be a little mast. Then, 
above the surface rose a long, black back like that of a whale. 

Turtleneck dug his elbow excitedly in Roddy’s ribs. “A sub- 
marine,” he whispered. “And a furriner, too, by the cut of his 
jib!” 

7 Roddy held his breath till little red specks came in front of 
his eyes. The submersible crept slowly by, and disappeared into 
the darkness. Only a tiny dot of light marked its progress. 

“Come on!” said Turtleneck Willie. “We got to get busy!” 
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“What are you going to do?” gasped Roddy, scrambling to 
his feet. 

“You'll see!” promised Turtleneck. He seized Roddy’s cat- 
boat and pushed it off into deep water as the boy tumbled 
aboard. He left the sail furled and took the oars. At the mouth 
of the inlet they ran up the sail and headed around the point. 
But Turtleneck did not turn in for Sandy Point village. He 
kept on going, past the old wharf and across the silted bay to 
the river mouth. He ran the craft right up on the beach, and 
jumped nimbly ashore. With his bent figure, he looked to 
Roddy for all the world like a four-legged spider. 

“Stay here!” he told the boy. “T’ll be back in a jiffy. I’m go- 
ing up to the railroad track for a minute.” Then he disappeared. 

It was over half an hour by Roddy’s wristwatch before 
Turtleneck reappeared. On his shoulder he had a large box, and 
in his hand he carried another box with a handle on it. A fat 
coil of insulated wire hung over his shoulder. He stowed these 
things carefully in the boat, then pushed off and headed for the 
point again. 

Roddy was excited, but he was worried, too. It was well 
after dark, and his mother would be anxious. “Let’s stop a min- 
ute at the wharf,” he said to Turtleneck. “If I don’t tell my 
mother I’m safe, she’ll be sending somebody to look for me.” 

“By golly, that’s right,” the man agreed. “We don’t want 
nobody poking their noses in and spoiling our fun!” He swung 
the tiller over. As the boat scraped along the piles Roddy 
jumped out and raced toward his home. 

His mother was at the telephone as he burst in. “Oh!” she 
exclaimed with relief. “I was just going to ask Mr. Jefferson 
across the bay if he’d seen you there.” 

“Sorry, Mom!” Roddy panted. “I can’t stay.” He took the 
telephone receiver from her and spoke to Mr. Jefferson him- 
self. His mother looked on, too astonished to speak. 

“Mr. Jefferson,” Roddy said, “there’s a foreign submarine in 
the Sandy Point inlet. Turtleneck Willie and I are going to see 
it doesn’t get away. Will you send the Coast Guard, quick, 
please?” He hung up without waiting for a reply. 
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“Roddy!” cried his mother as he darted for the door. “Wait, 
Roddy!” But he was gone. 

Turtleneck was waiting impatiently. As they cast off he 
asked, “Your pa rich?” 

“No, I guess not,” Roddy answered. “Why?” 

“Well,” said Turtleneck, “this here’s a matter of war, the 
way I sees it, and your little catboat may be in Davy Jones’s 
locker afore we gets through.” 

They tied up the boat in the cove, and Turtleneck explained 
what he planned to do. “That there sub’s down by the marsh,” 
he said. ““There’s a freshwater stream there, and an old stone 
wharf, and less than three fathom of water. Like as not they 
have an oil barge hid there, and goodness knows what else. If 
they do the same as last time, they’ll pull out again afore day- 
break. We got to stop ’em.” 

As he spoke, Turtleneck Willie was arranging his apparatus. 
He opened the big box, which lay in the well of the catboat. 
“This is dynamite,” he said casually, as though he were talking 





THERE WAS A RIFLE SHOT FROM THE SUBMARINE 
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about sticks of candy. “Nearly a whole case of it—nigh onto 
a hundred sticks, 1 guess—enough to blow that sub over Sandy 
Point. Pinched it from the railroad shack,” he added grimly. 
“(Guess we can find a better use for it than the construction 
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. Le attached blasting caps to two of the sticks, and replaced 
the box-lid so that it held the double wire firmly. Then he got 
the other box, which turned out to be a detonator battery, and 
put it in his little skiff, together with the rest of the coil of wire. 

“You row the skiff,” he said to Roddy. “Out into the chan- 
nel. I'll get the catboat out there. Come on!” 

Quickly and quietly they rowed out into the inlet. Turtle- 
neck set the catboat sail so that it tugg ged gently upstream, and 
tied the helm. Then he climbed into the skiff with the boy. 
While Roddy kept the skiff from drifting, Turtleneck Willie 
payed out the wire. The catboat faded into the darkness, its 
sail a gray patch against the water. 

“I got about five hundred foot of wire,” Turtleneck mut- 
tered. “Should be enough.” They let the skiff drift after the 
catboat when the wire was all out, keeping the wire taut. 

Suddenly Turtleneck grasped Roddy’s arm. “Hold it!” he 
whispered. 

Straining his eyes, Roddy could see a faint light, reflecting on 
the black conning tower of the submarine. The sail of the cat- 
boat was faintly visible, still some distance away. It was drifting 
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slowly toward the dock. Then there was a shout and a rifle 
shot. “They seen it!” snapped Turtleneck. Grabbing the deto- 
nator, he pushed the handle down. 

It seemed to Roddy in that instant that the whole sky was a 
mass of flame. “Keep your mouth open!” yelled Turtleneck, as 
the force of the blast struck them. 

Out of the sudden darkness that followed that blinding flash, 
dull flames leapt up from the surface of the water near the stone 
wharf. The submarine was still there, but it lay tilted over in a 
lake of fire. “Oil!” exclaimed Turtleneck. ““We musta busted 
the oil tank on the wharf, there.’’ He threw the detonator over- 
board and snatched the oars from Roddy, pulling toward the 
island as fast as he could go. 

From far beyond the point came the scream of a siren, and a 
searchlight caught them in its beam. An instant later the long, 
gray side of a Q-boat glided past them. “Ahoy!” yelled Turtle- 
neck, his voice lost in the muffled thunder of the ship’s idling 
engines. | 

Minutes later Mr. Jefferson’s cabin cruiser dropped her hook 
off Turtleneck Willie’s island. Roddy and his friend climbed 
aboard. Roddy’s mother was there. “You are a reckless boy!” 
she said, “but I’m proud of you!” and kissed him right in front 
of Turtleneck and Mr. Jefferson. Roddy’s face flamed. “Aw, 
I didn’t do anything!” he protested. “Turt . . . I mean Mr. 
Willie, here, did it all!” 

“Well, he ought to get a medal or something,” said Mr. Jef- 
ferson. “You, too, Roddy.” 

Turtleneck clawed at his stringy beard. “Shucks,” he said. 
“T’d sooner have a outboard motor for my skiff. I can’t pull an 
oar no more, like when I was in the Navy, thutty years ago!” 

Mr. Jefferson laughed. “That’s easily arranged,” he prom- 
ised. ““And I’m sure the Navy will want to give Roddy an- 
other catboat since he puts them to such good use!” 

Turtleneck did not appear to be listening. A strange look 
had come into his eyes. He turned and strode out to the open 
deck. “I thought so!” he yelled in a sudden rage. “I thought so! 
Them dirty submariners dragged away my net!” 
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“Tut! tut!” said Mr. Jefferson. “I'll get you another net.” 

Turtleneck glared at him and gave a quick snort. “And what 
about my breakfast?” he shouted. “Where ’m I going ter get 
my fish?” 

“You'll never catch a bigger fish than you’ve caught to- 
night,” said Mr. Jefferson, nodding toward the submarine. 

Turtleneck grinned in spite of himself. “That kind don’t 
sit so well on me stummick,” he growled. “I never did like 
nothing that comes in cans!” 
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If I’d been born a monkey child, 
Just think what I could do! 
Besides a helpful tail, I’d have 
Four hands instead of two. 
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With Sun-day ves-pers done, there’s going to be some fun, 





For those who danc-ing know to Bou-le’s Hall will go. 
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Row on, ma-ri-ners row on, TOW ON, fine MA-TL- ner. 


2. La, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
Jose’ did wish to go, and told his mistress so, 
“But this you cannot do,” said she, “until your work is done.” 
Row on, mariner, row on, row on, fine mariner. 


3. La, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
Put on this gay red vest, to look his very best, 
With handsome scarf and tie, with all the men he’d vie. 
Row on, mariner, row on, row on, fine mariner. 


4. La, la, la, la, la, la, la! 
Then sought he his Lisette, on whom his mind was set, 
A gayer heart ne’er beat, as he ran down the street. 
Row on, mariner, row on, row on, fine mariner. 


From Sincrnc America (C. C. Birchard & Co.) by courtesy of The National 
Recreation Association. This song was set down by Mr. and Mrs. Roy Mitchell. 
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GRISON AND GRISETTE 


By Maser LeicH Hunt 


Whuen Arruur was nine, Madame Bernardin gave him a 
goose egg. Madame, though mistress of the manor-house, was 
a most frugal woman. She was not wont to give away so pre- 
cious a thing as a goose egg that promised future food, feathers 
and fat. But she was fond of Arthur, who often played with 
her two daughters, Adele and Dorylee. 

“Take care, Arthur!” said Madame, placing the great white 
egg in the boy’s cupped palm; “Though I should have no fear 
that this egg would be wasted by the son of thrifty Pierre 
Varron.” 

Arthur’s “thank-you” was breathless, both for the compli- 
ment to his father, and for the egg. Eager to show his treasure at 
home, he set out at once across the fields that sloped down to 
the St. Lawrence River, now flowing austere and steely under 
the cold spring skies. Adele and Dorylee skipped along. 

“Suppose you should drop it!” teased Adele, dancing about 
Arthur with the wicked intention of confusing his. careful 
steps. 

“For shame now, Adele!” cried Dorylee. “Do we not all 
know that you would be the one to wail the loudest should 
Arthur drop and break the egg?” 


” 
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Adele quieted down to walk as demurely as Dorylee. “And 
what will you do with the goose egg?” she asked. 

Arthur’s eyes twinkled. “TI shall set it in the warm chimney- 
corner,” he answered. “Presently it will hatch out a goblin that 
will creep under the bed-tents at night and tie together the 
long braids of a girl I know.” 

“Sh-h-h!” warned Adele, stealing a fearful backward glance. 
Adele was a firm believer in goblins. 

“He’s just teasing,” laughing Dorylee, “because of your fool- 
ish question, Adele. There is only one sensible thing to do with 
a goose egg, as any Canadian can tell you.” 

“Of course,” agreed Arthur. “I shall slip this one under our 
old hen, Dodu, who is even now hovering a clutch of her own 
eggs.” 

“And don’t I know that in four weeks there will be a gos- 
ling?” finished Adele, triumphantly. “I was only being polite.” 

Old Dodu’s chicks had broken their shells and were running 
merrily about before ever the stubborn goose egg had been 
transferred to another setting hen and had finally hatched out 
as a downy golden gosling. 

Arthur was very proud. Now what should he name his pet? 
Mama thought that either Fanchette or Mathilde would be a 
pretty name. But Grand’mére Varron said, “A gosling grows. 
And a grown-up goose or gander is a very dignified creature. 
This one shall likely be gray. So why not call it Grison or 
Grisette?” 

Arthur agreed with this sensible suggestion. In the French 
language spoken by the Varrons and their neighbors, grison 
could mean “a man clad in gray,” and therefore very applicable 
to a gray gander. Grisette meant “a gray gown,” which would 
be appropriate should the gosling prove to be a goose. When 
Arthur was eleven, his pet laid her first egg, and became defi- 
nitely and forever Grisette. By that time every one in the re- 
gion knew and was amused by the whims of the pert Grisette. 

Would Grisette eat with the other poultry? Oh, no! She 
would eat only out of Arthur’s hand. Would Grisette stay 
quietly under the shed of the Varron’s outdoor bake-oven? Not 
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Grisette! She must be waddling about the kitchen, as curious as 
any woman. Clack! Clack! Clack! Grisette’s tongue rivalled the 
clatter of Grand’mére’s hand-loom. She followed Arthur to the 
mill, to the neighbors—everywhere. And nothing made Adele 
and Dorylee quite so gleeful as to hear Grisette sometimes 
drumming with her orange-colored bill on the church door 
during Mass. 

And although every autumn Grisette was as fat as butter, 
from having helped herself to the stubble of the neighbors’ 
fields as well as those of her owner, there was never the least 
thought of sending her with the plump capon, the dried peas, 
the wheat and the bit of tobacco that Papa Varron carried as 
tribute to the manor-house on St. Martin’s Day. 





One October day when the wild geese were winging south- 
ward, Papa Varron brought home a big gander that he had 
shot through wing and leg. And while the wounds healed, the 
bird became accustomed to the Varrons, and to feeding with 
the barnyard poultry. He seemed to forget his wild free life, 
and the clanging call of his former companions. 

Mama Varron said it was because of the charms of Grisette. 
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Indeed, now that the goose had a mate in the gray gander which 
Arthur named Grison, she no longer wanted to run every- 
where, but stayed close at home, as a good wife should. How 
proud she was in the spring of her first goslings! How fiercely 
Grison guarded them! 

All summer Grisette and Grison lived together on the farm 
of Pierre Varron. It was near St. Martin’s Day that the gray 
gander disappeared. 

Arthur hunted everywhere, desperately. Mama and Papa and 
Grand’mére Varron were very sad. Adele and Dorylee and 
Madame Bernardin were full of concern. Saddest of all was 
Grisette, who pecked forlornly about the bake-oven, or sent 
forth hoarse honks in signal to her missing mate. 

“Grison must have flown away with the wild geese the other 
morning,’ sighed Arthur at last. 

“Perhaps he may come back next spring,” said Dorylee. 

“A fox could have caught him, or some one have stolen him,” 
suggested the more dramatic Adele. 

But Grand’mére said, “Time flows like yonder river, and to- 
morrow is St. Martin’s Day, gander or no gander.” 

The Varrons were up early the next morning. The house 
was full of Mama’s shrill talk as she scurried about, giving or- 
ders, packing a basket with food: a thick-crusted pasty filled 
with meat and onions, plenty of pickled cucumbers, a jug of 
home-brewed ale. 

At last, having said good-by to the pig, the horse, the three 
cows, the poultry, and especially to the gloomy Grisette, the 
Varrons set out along the highway that bordered the river. It 
was a cold sunny day. All wore warm home-spun clothing, 
bright-tasseled caps, their gayest scarfs and belts. Papa trun- 
dled the cart with its two great wooden wheels that were 
painted red and blue. In the cart were the provisions that made 
up the annual payment to Seigneur Bernardin: a bushel of grain, 
a plump capon, and a half-dozen live chickens with their legs 
tied together. In Papa’s pocket was a wallet filled with copper 
coins, the twelve sous he had saved for the Seigneur. Is it any 
wonder that Papa strutted a bit? 
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By the time the high-gabled roofs of the manor-house had 
come into view, the Varrons were part of a noisy procession 
that shouted greetings and jokes in quaint Norman speech. 
They came on foot, in carriages, on horse-back. The glittering 
river bore canoes loaded to capacity. 

Then such a clamor as filled the Seigneur’s barnyard! Every 
one talked at once. Chickens squawked, geese cackled, horses 
neighed, babies cried, children laughed. Soon the men filed into 
the manor-house, doffing their caps in salute to the Seigneur, 
who sat at a great oaken table in the main room, carefully setting 
down the accounts in his ledger, assisted by the parish priest, 
who also collected the church tithes at this time. 

At last business was over, and the day given over to festiv- 
ities. Some of the habitants had brought their fiddles. There 
was dancing in the orchard. The children played old French 
and Indian games. The more famous story-tellers held groups 
spellbound with tall tales of hunting and fishing, of gnomes and 
goblins. Among these story-tellers was Adraste Jacot, neighbor 
to the Varrons, and whom everybody knew as one who cared 
more for fishing and hunting than for farming. 

“Last year Adraste Jacot paid in rent only eight sous, a 
bushel of potatoes, and two pullets so skinny that Madame Ber- 
nardin said their livers were no bigger than her thumb-nail!” 
murmured the gossips. “As for his church tithes—chut! Yet 
when he drives up to the church door on Sundays, with harness 
gay as a rainbow, one would take him to be a lordly seigneur!” 

But now it was whispered behind mittened hands that, for 
once, Adraste Jacot had paid his full dues. In fact, Adele came 
running, big-eyed, to tell Arthur that the provender Adraste 
had brought included a wild gander. “He is the very image of 
your lost Grison,” hissed Adele. 

Adraste’s story of the bullet that killed a fox, six ducks, and 
promptly bounced back into the gun, ready for another firing, 
was so dramatic and absurd that Arthur found it hard to leave 
the circle of listeners. Still, Adele might be right. 

Arthur caught his breath when he saw the gander. And when 
he beheld the old scars in the bird’s leg and wing, his mouth 
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straightened into a hard line. He marched back to Adraste, now 
engaged in a shooting-match. But when he tried to speak to 
Jacot, the farmer brushed him aside as if he were no more than 
a gnat. 

“If you do not listen to Arthur, Adraste Jacot,” warned 
Adele, “then you may find yourself listening, and without 
pleasure, to the Seigneur. To the priest as well,” she added, 
darkly. 

“What pigmy threat is this?” asked Adraste, laughing. But 
he stepped aside to hear what Arthur had to say. 

Arthur gulped. Now that the moment had come, he found 
that it took courage to spit out the hard accusation burning in 
his throat. 

“How does it happen, Adraste Jacot,” he asked, “that you 
pay in rent a thing that belongs to your neighbor? The gander 
you brought today is our own lost Grison.” 

The dark blood mounted 
in Adraste’s cheek. His black 
eyes glittered as he bent 
down close to Arthur. 

“Were you my size you 
would have a blow from my 
fist that would send you spin- 
ning into the river,” he said, 
between his teeth. “To be 
called a thief is no small mat- 
ter, even by a chit like you. 
Now run along to your baby 
games before I lose my tem- 
per.” 
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“T am not a baby, nor a chit, either,” answered Arthur, hotly. 
“TI have seen the gander. He bears scars on wing and leg where 
my father, Pierre Varron, shot him a year ago.” 

“Other Canadians than your father have muskets,” answered 
Adraste, his lip curling. “And other birds than this silly Grison 
you speak of have been wounded in wing and leg, and yet lived 
to be honestly captured by another.” 

Arthur hesitated. He had always thought there was some- 
thing likable about Adraste—his skill at story-telling, at hunt- 
ing and fishing, his love for the beautiful horses with their gay 
harness, that kept him poor. “Listen, Adraste,” he whispered, 
“if you will give me leave to slip the gander away, I shall carry 
him back to our farm without telling a soul.” 

“A slick merchant in Montreal you should be,” sneered 
Adraste. “The gander has already been entered on the Seig- 
neur’s ledger as part of my rent.” He turned and stalked away. 

Arthur looked after him, frowning. 
“All Saints!” he exclaimed. “Now there 
is nothing to do but to tell my father!” 

“It is Grison, unmistakably!” declared 
Pierre, when he saw the bird. “Not only 
are there the same scars, but this gander 
shows itself tamed and unafraid of peo- 
ple.” He picked up the gander and car- 
ried it to the manor-house. 
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“A hard thing it is to call one’s neighbor a thief,” said Pierre, : 
when he had succeeded in drawing the Seigneur aside. “*There- 
fore let us talk to Adraste in secret. 

So Adraste was summoned, to stand, black-browed, in a lit- 
tle room with the Seigneur and his wife, the priest, and Pierre 
and Arthur Varron. Adele slipped in adroitly, and hid behind 
a great chest, and Dorylee listened at the key-hole. 

Though the key-hole was large, the door was very thick, and 
Dorylee could not hear very well. But she could tell that 
Adraste was holding out, rather cleverly, against Pierre’s charge 
and the stern questions of Seigneur and priest. Suddenly a 
bright thought struck Dorylee, and when her mother chanced 
to come out of the room, Dorylee darted in, sidled up to Ar- 
thur, and whispered in his ear. And while Adele was almost 
perishing with curiosity to know what was up, Dorylee and 
Arthur hurried from the room and out to the stables. 

The merry-makers who saw Dorylee and Arthur presently 
astride one of the Seigneur’s horses, thought it merely a child- 
ish prank in keeping with the spirit of the day. And when the 
two children came dashing back down the road after a brief 
absence, Dorylee holding the reins, and Arthur behind her 
with the astonished Grisette in his arms, the onlookers merely 
laughed and said, “Poor Madame Grisette—she was so lonely 
at home!” 

They would have laughed louder could they have seen what 
happened when Grisette was ushered into that room where 
Adraste Jacot was on trial. Such honking and cackling, such 
flapping of great wings and rubbing together of orange-colored 
bills when Grisette and Grison saw each other! 

“There you are, Jacot!” exclaimed the Seigneur. “Tis the 
final proof!” 

The priest leaned close to Adraste. “My son,” he said, “the 
patience and generosity of three men is yours—that of your 
Seigneur, your priest, and your neighbor. Now what have you 
to say?” 

So Adraste admitted that he had stolen Grison for the pur- 
pose of swelling his tribute to the Seigneur. And when he had 
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said he was sorry, and that the theft had greatly troubled him, 
the priest said, “Go forth now, Adraste, with the forgiveness 
of God and of neighbors warm in your heart. Surely with such 
a memory, you shall henceforth be an honest man.” 

When Adraste came out, the people shouted, “Jacot, where 
on earth have you been? Now tell us one last story before we 
go home.” So Adraste told them a tale that he made up as he 
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THE ASTONISHED GRISETTE IN HIS ARMS.... 


went along—an amazing story of a wise and beautiful horse 
who outwitted a goblin. And when he had finished, he heard a 
man say above the noise of applause, “That Jacot! He may not 
be so much of a farmer, but he is a story-teller such as may not 
be found between here and Quebec!” 

Adraste’s self-respect was restored at once. Any one could 
be a farmer, yes? But think what cleverness it took to be a 
story-teller! And when the families had shaken hands all around 
amid a bedlam of farewells, Adraste walked home with the 
Varrons. He would have it no other way than that he must 
trundle the cart with Grand’mére and Mama riding comfort- 
ably cushioned among their own thick petticoats. 

Adraste looked at Arthur. “Will you ride also, young mas- 
ter?” 

Arthur was tired after the long, exciting day. Besides, there 
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was Grison and Grisette. But he gave Adraste look for look. 
“If Iam nota chit, I shall ride,” he said. 

“A chit! What babbler ever said you were a chit?” shouted 
Adraste. “Why, you shall be a bigger man than I! You shall be 
as big as your father. Forgiveness, lad, how big it makes a man! 
Such is Pierre Varron, the biggest man I know, and my friend 
and neighbor!” 

Then of course Pierre must return the compliment in true 
French style. The flatteries might have gone on forever, turn 
and turn about, had not Grand’mére grown tired of it all, and 
piped up with an old folk-song, which every one heartily 
joined. 

Arthur, his legs dangling from the bed of the cart, held 
Grisette and Grison under either arm. He could scarcely sing 
for laughing, because his pets were stretching their long necks 
and cackling with all their might and main. Such a clamor! The 
cart rumbled, the singers roared. Grison and Grisette, rejoicing 
in their reunion, were the noisest of all. 
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W hopper’s tall tales 
prove a boomerang 





W HOPPER 


By Nan GILBertT 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
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Whuoprrer Mason was trotting home as fast as his two short 
legs could carry him. A fat bruise adorned one cheek, and a 
thin trickle of blood dripped from his nose. 

“Boy, oh, boy,” he chanted aloud to himself, “was that a 
fight!” He doubled up his fists and pretended to down an 
enemy. “Boy, oh, boy, I certainly had him on the run!” 

A boy stood suddenly in his path, a bigger boy than Whop- 
per. “Hi, Whopper,” he said. “Where'd you get the nose?” 

Whopper kept on thrusting his fists at thin air. “Fighting,” 
he answered excitedly. “Boy, was that a fight! First I sock him, 
and then he socks me, and then I sock him, and then. .. .” 

“Who?” said the big boy. 

“Willie Taylor. And then he socks me, and... .” 

“Willie Taylor isn’t allowed to fight. His mamma won’t 
like it a bit when I tell her.” 

Some of the punch went out of Whopper’s lunges. His fists 
poked feebly another time or two, and then fell to his sides. 
Soberly, he wiped at his nose with his handkerchief. 

“Oh,” he said. “Isn’t he?” He rubbed at his nose another 
minute. “Aw, shucks,” he admitted. “He wasn’t really fighting, 
Jess. I just took a poke at him, and... and... .” 

“And what?” prompted Jess. 

“And I swung so hard I fell down,” Whopper confessed un- 
happily. “And that’s what happened to my nose.” 
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“That’s what I thought,” Jess said calmly. “Whopper Mason, 
when are you going to quit making up those big stories? If 
you'd kept on with this one, you’d have got Willie in trouble.” 

Whopper scuffed the dirt with his toe. “Well, I guess I’m 
trying, Jess,” he said plaintively. “Only sometimes I forget.” 

He went on his way, very depressed. Telling big stories, Jess 
called it. Ex-ag-ger-ating, his parents said. But to Whopper, it 
was only making dull things exciting. Nevertheless, he was 
going to stop it, just as he’d promised Jess. 

He scattered his jacks on the front walk at home. He was 
going to try the whole game—from “one jack” to “jack around 
the world”—and see if he could go through without missing. 
He never had yet. The little boy next door, who was so little 
he didn’t even go to kindergarten, came over to watch, but 
Whopper sent him home again for fear he’d get in the way. 

Whopper had got to “jack in the sty” without a single miss, 
and he was growing more excited every second, when he saw 
the man. 

He was a big man, at least to Whopper’s eyes, with a mus- 
tache and a cane, and he was talking to the little boy next door. 
Whopper went back unconcernedly to his jacks, but he did 
notice the little boy walking away with the man presently. 

Whopper reached “jack around the world,” and cautiously, 
carefully, went through its moves. Then he whooped excitedly. 

“I made it!” he yelled. “I got through the whole game! 
Yippee!” 

A hand was shaking his shoulder. It was the mother of the 
little boy next door. “Whopper,” she was asking anxiously, 
“have you seen Petie?” 

“Oh, sure,” Whopper answered. “A man took him away.” 

Petie’s mother looked still more anxious. “A man?” she cried. 
“What did he look like?” 

Whopper felt the pleasant glow of creation spreading within 
him. “Oh, an enormous man,” he recited happily. “Just enor- 
mous! Like the fellows Popeye knocks out. And his face was 
all hairy . . . big black beard ’n everything. And he had a tre- 
mendous big stick in his hand... .” 
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Petie’s mother was looking distinctly scared. “Oh, my good- 
ness,” she said over and over, running to her house. “Oh, my 

oodness!”’ 

Whopper felt quite pleased with himself. He went in for a 
drink. That really had been an exciting story. But, lounging 
over the sink, letting the water get good and cold, Whopper 
felt misgivings. Hadn’t that been ex-ag-ger-ating? Anyway, a 
little? He thought of Jess, and squirmed a bit. After all, he had 
just promised Jess... . 

“Shucks,” muttered Whopper. “Oh, shucks.” He diddled a 
little longer over his drink, but his way was plain before him. 
He’s broken his promise to Jess, so the least he could do to make 
up for it was tell Petie’s mother. 

Slowly, slowly, he scuffed out of the house and across the 
lawn to Petie’s home. The yard was filled with people, all talk- 
ing loudly, but Whopper was too deep in thought to notice 
them. He singled out Petie’s mother. 

“Say,” he said, feeling dreadfully uncomfortable. “Say, that 
fellow that walked away with Petie . . . he wasn’t so big, not so 
awfully big.” An abrupt silence fell on the group of people. 
Everybody was listening, but still Whopper didn’t notice. He 
was too busy trying to describe the stranger exactly. 

“And he didn’t have a beard,” he went on, “just a little teeny 
black mustache. And he carried a cane, not a stick.” 
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Petie’s mother dropped limply down on the porch steps. 
“Why, that was John,” she cried. “Petie’s Uncle John. And I 
thought Petie’d been kidnapped!” She whirled suddenly on 
Whopper. “Whopper Mason!” she began severely. 

Fifteen minutes later, Whopper was still trying to forget 
what she and everybody else had said. Shucks, a body’d think 
they’d rather Petie’d been kidnapped than have been scared for 
nothing. A fine lot of good it did a person to tell the truth. 
Though, he admitted honestly, if he’d told the exact truth first, 
nobody would have been scared or angry either. 

Whopper had two pennies in his pocket, and he was going 
to spend them. He felt the need of a couple of good suckers. 
Orange, he thought. Or maybe orange and cherry. 

“Rerrruff!” something said at his heels. Whopper jumped. A 
little black Scotty had whirled out of the bushes, and was 
worrying his shoes. 

“Whoa!” Whopper gulped, moving ahead at a fast clip. A 
backward look told him the Scotty wasn’t following. His drag- 
ging leash seemed tangled in the bushes for he was pulling 





against it with desperate leaps. But Whopper wasn’t taking any 
chances on it getting watangled. He kept on running all the 
way to the drugstore where he always bought his suckers. 

“Whew!” he gasped, bursting in the door. “Was I ever 
scared!” . 

A man phoning at the far end of the counter frowned at him 
impatiently. Whopper lowered his voice politely, but his ex- 
citement rose high. 

“A big dog chased me!” he told the drugstore man impor- 
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tantly. “A great, big barking dog. Must have been a St. Ber- 
1»? 


nard or something! 


“St. Bernards are very friendly,” the drugstore man said. 
“Could it have been a police dog?” 





SWvese— 


“Must have been,” Whopper cried happily. “Chased me for 
blocks, barking and yapping. I tried to climb a tree, and it 
pulled me down, and I just barely got over a fence. .. .” 

His high spirits suddenly faded. He was remembering Jess. 
Slowly, his shoulders sagged. 

“Naw,” he admitted. “Wasn’t a police dog.” The scene at 
Petie’s house recurred to him, and he hesitated. Maybe he’d 
just better leave well enough alone, and not explain things any 
further. But Jess wouldn’t like that. 

Reluctantly, Whopper added, “Was a little dog . . . little 
black fellow. Didn’t chase me either.” 

Low as his voice had been, the man at the phone had heard 
him. He slammed down the receiver and came rushing down 
the length of the counter. “What’s that you said?” he cried. 
‘What kind of a dog?” 

Whopper backed away from him. What kind of trouble 
was coming now? Maybe he’d better go back to the police dog 
story. Or maybe he’d just better run. But the thought of Jess 
held him firm, He’d just have to stick to the truth. 

“Yep,” he muttered. “Just a wee little black dog, it was. And 
its leash was tangled in the bushes so it couldn’t chase me if it 
wanted to.” 
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“What bushes?” the man asked excitedly. “Show me 

More and more worried, Whopper led the way. The Scotty 
was still there, barking louder and louder as it tried to free it- 
self. 

“Dennis!” the man with Whopper yelled. “You little ras- 
cal!” He grabbed up the dog into his arms, freeing the leash 
with one hand. 

“Little boy,” he told Whopper solemnly, “you’ve done me a 
mighty good turn. Dennis here ran away today, and we’ve been 
scouring the town for him. I was just phoning in a ‘Lost and 
Found’ ad, offering a reward. So I guess now you’ve got that 
coming, haven’t you?” 

Whopper couldn’t answer. His eyes were bulging out with 
excitement. He closed his hand over the bill the man slipped 
into it and watched the stranger and his dog disappear down the 


block. 
“Boy!” he murmured. He looked wide-eyed at the five- 
dollar bill he was holding. “Boy, now I’ve got something to tell 


1? 


that doesn’t need ex-ag-ger-ating! 


THE COON 


Bud went hunting, full o’ the moon. 
Only thing he got was a coon. 
Thought we’d relish a pet again 

To live in the empty rabbit-pen. 


Sister will keep him proper neat, 
And study out what he likes to eat. 
Reckon he’ll be contented soon? 
I’m not sure what would suit a coon. 
—ANN Coss 
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The train rumbled into the station and stopped. Peter Puzzlewit 
picked up his suitcase and hustled his brother and sister along the 
platform. 

“Look,” he said. “They are opening an empty car at the end. Let’s 
go in there and we can all sit together.” 

It was the first time the three children had taken a trip by themselves, 
and Peter felt very responsible for the others. He gave the window 
seats to Tom and Nancy, and pulled the three tickets out of his pocket 
before he sat down himself. 

For the first part of the trip it was fun just to talk about the things 
they saw through the train windows, but after a while Nancy suggested 
that they should play a game. 

“I know a good one,” Peter said. “Two of us choose some object and 
talk about it without naming it, and the other one tries to guess what 
it is.” 

“All right, I'll guess,” cried Tom. “You and Nancy choose some- 
thing.” 

Nancy leaned forward and whispered to Peter. “Suitcase,” she said. 

“Practically every family owns at least one,” Peter began. 

“Often each person in the family has one,” said Nancy. “You can 
get quite cheap ones, but I don’t imagine they are very good.” 

“It certainly is a useful thing to have,” Peter went on. “I wouldn’t 
want to start on a journey without one.” 

“Well, of course you can travel without one, but it isn’t convenient. 
I like the small ones best.” 

“Oh, they’re all right for girls,” cried Peter. “But a man needs a 
bigger one. He’d look silly with the smallest size.” 

“I guess it’s a watch,” said Tom. 

Nancy laughed. “Oh, no,” she replied. “Even the smallest size is 
much bigger than a watch, and it certainly isn’t made of gold or silver. 

“It’s often black or brown,” Peter went on. “Sometimes it has stripes.” 

“There are people who sit on it,” giggled Nancy. “In fact, I have 
myself.” 
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“I know,” cried Tom. “It’s a trunk.” 

“It is not,” laughed Peter. “I’m glad to say it’s not nearly so heavy 
as a trunk.” 

“Suitcase, then,” guessed Tom. 

Peter nodded, and Nancy said she would take a turn at guessing. 
After two or three rounds, Tom suggested that ned make up some 
charades in rhyme. 

“You know the kind I mean,” he explained. “They are something 
like riddles, only you describe the first syllable and then the second, 
and then the whole word. Here’s an easy one to start on—” 


My first is a dish that’s delicious to eat, 

Its filling is fruit, though it might contain meat, 
My second describes a lamentable state, 

A man who has never a hair to his pate, 

And as for my whole, it is easy, of course, 

For it’s merely the name of a much-spotted horse. 


“Pie-bald,” Peter guessed. ““That’s easy.” 
“Wait till you hear mine,” cried Nancy. She was writing busily. In 
a few minutes she read: 


My first is worn by cows, of course, 
Though never seen upon a horse, 
My second, father likes to light 
While resting by the fire at night, 
My whole is known to sailor men, 
Who feel quite lively now and then. 


“That is a little bit harder,” Tom admitted. “Let’s see, the second 
syllable must be pipe. That’s it—hornpipe.” 

Nancy nodded. “I have made up a puzzle, too,” she said. “The an- 
swers are all words beginning with C which make other words if you 
leave the C off, like couch and ouch or clap and lap.” 

She handed her brothers this puzzle: 


Take C from a black bird and leave a fight. 

Put C before a little mountain and leave a shiver. 

Take C from the inside of an apple and leave raw metal. 
Put C before a part of your face and leave a paper fastener. 
Take C from inexpensive and leave a pile. 


Vk wn 
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(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 46) 
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Those Lovely Autumn Leaves 


Summer is gone and the trees are a splash 
of bright gay colors, from a pale yellow to 
the deepest golds, to orange, purple and 
bronze. It is a good idea to collect these 
leaves and to preserve their richness of 
colors, so that we can enjoy them during 
the dull winter days. 

Have you ever stopped to look at the 
different shapes of leaves? One is oval, 
another round, some are pointed, others 
look like flowers, and some have saw-toothed edges. If you stop to think 
about it, you will find that each group of leaves has a very definite sort 
of face, just as we do. It is nice to know these different shapes of leaves 
and to be able to say: This is an oak leaf; that is a maple. 

Did you ever think that fall leaves will make most original decorations 
on packages? You can collect the leaves, clean them by washing them 
with water, and press them between two blotters in a heavy book or a 
press. When the leaves are completely dry, take them out of the blotters 
and design a pretty pattern with them, The leaves must be glued to 
paper and then pressed again, until they stick tight. It is fun to paint 
a pretty ornament between the leaves. The design of a horn of plenty 
or of a little vase filled with leaves, will make a most attractive ornament 
on a gift box. 








MAPLE SCARLET OAK 
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OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


LORD OF THE PANTHERS 


Far in the depths of an African jungle, Ku-Ma was born. His two 
sisters were content to sleep, but deep in Ku-Ma’s heart was a desire 
for adventure, Little did he know what the jungle held in store for him! 
Little did he know that some day he would have to fight for his life and 
leave the comforting side of his mother! 

Under the Paw-Paw tree Ku-Ma lay peering out at the drenching 
rain. Crash! the lightning struck. Ku-Ma jumped up and ran to the 
back of the den trying to hide from his new enemy. Bang! Crash! The 
tree toppled to the ground throwing Ku-Ma, his two sisters, and his 
mother flying through the air. Ku-Ma somehow landed on all fours 
with only a few scratches from the sharp stones. However, his two 
sisters and mother were less fortunate, for the two cubs broke their 
necks and the mother lay on the ground with a broken back. Ku-Ma 
whimpered with fright and hurried over to his dead mother. He nosed 
her gently, but she did not move. Something told Ku-Ma that he would 
have to forage in the jungle by himself now, and either live or die with 
the ruthless killers of the jungle. 

Ku-Ma was a year old and his gray pelt was now a flossy, milky- 
white color. In the darkness his eyes were fierce green slits. His fangs 
put terror in the hearts of all who ventured near. 
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There were many panthers that roamed the jungle and Ku-Ma was 
soon to be leader of them all. Fang was leader of that pack now and 
was feared by all the jungle, even Simba, King of the Lions. Fang had 
a jet black coat and terrible teeth! 

Ku-Ma was walking in the jungle one day when suddenly a jet 
black panther stepped out in front of him, Ku-Ma stopped short and 
snarled warningly but the black demon would not move. Crouching 
low, Ku-Ma sprang at the stubborn pest and his sharp teeth tore deeply 
into the black coat. Blood spurted from the wound that Ku-Ma had 
inflicted in Fang, leader of the panthers. Ku-Ma started on his way, 
but Fang certainly was not going to let him get away with that. He 
quickly sprang at Ku-Ma, but Fang’s opponent was not there when he 
landed. Ku-Ma had swerved sharply to the right when Fang jumped, 
but now a furious battle was on between Ku-Ma the white panther 
and Fang, leader of the panthers. Both animals guided by instinct 
dove for the throat. Fang made a vicious lunge at Ku-Ma, but he was 
a fraction of a second too late for Ku-Ma had gotten a good hold on 
Fang’s throat. Fang sought to drive off this white fury but Ku-Ma 
wasn’t going to let go. Fang was losing blood fast and Ku-Ma was also 
cut in many places, but he wasn’t going to let go of his death hold. 
Fang sank wearily to the ground. Ku-Ma stood over Fang and dared 
him to rise but nothing happened for a full minute. Then a weird cry 
rang from the jungle. It was the conquering cry of the panthers. Ku-Ma 
had fought Fang, leader of the panthers, and he was letting every one 
know he had won. 

The law of the panther is: “If any panther dare challenge the leader 
of a pack, and if by chance the panther wins, he is the new leader and 
the pack must accept his leadership readily.” 

Ku-Ma walked away from Fang who still lay on the ground panting 
heavily. Fang tried to rise from the ground but the broken tendon in 
his hind foot restrained him. Fang knew that his end was near. The 
next second a rampaging elephant herd thundered over the path where 
Fang lay. The elephants trampled over the dying panther and that was 
the end of Fang, because I’m sure no animal or human could live after 
being trampled on by more than a hundred elephants. 

Ku-Ma walked on, not even bothering to turn around when the 
herd of elephants thundered by. He was King now and nothing could 
bother him or stand in his way. It was glorious being the Lord of the 
Panthers! 

—Nona SuUKovsky, age 10% 
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—RoserTa Brooks, age 11 


THE FAWN 


Darkly silhouetted against the evening sky 
Peacefully grazes the fawn beside the mother deer. 
They pause to listen—then raise their eyes, 
As if they sense a hunter near. 
With heads thrown high and eyes alert 
They move toward a sparkling lake, 
While the mother doe watches cautiously 
Her little one to guard. 
The spotted fawn bends gracefully 
Of the water to partake. 
What is that the mother hears— 
The crackling in the wood, 
The cautious step, the gleaming eye? 
That for them can mean no good. 
And they swiftly run to the sheltering trees, 
Knowing full well who the enemy may be. 
I long to lead a life as free 
And as adventurous as they! 
—BarBaRA SCHELLE, age 11 


ANSWERS To PuZZLEwIts: crow, chill, core, clip, cheap. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Some times boys and girls get a little confused about OuR Own and 
the Penguin Club News. Here is one difference. OuR Own is open to all 
readers of Story Parade, but the Club News is for club members only, 
and the honor system is part of the club. You join the club by sending 
your name, address, age, and ten cents to Peter Penguin at club head- 
quarters. 


MISS JANE ANTILLA 


Why her needle wouldn’t sew, 

Miss Antilla didn’t know! 

She saw the sun up in the sky, 

And the birds learning to fly. 

Said she, “Why can’t I fly like them?” 

“But have to sit at home and hem!” 

She really, really did not know— 

Why she had to stay at home and sew. 
—MariANNE WAELDER, age 9 
—DorotHea WAELDER, age 10 


SPIDERS 


One day last summer I went to my girl friend’s house and we played 
in the basement. Janet was her name. Janet said she was not afraid of 
spiders but I said she would be. We were playing with our paper dolls 
and soon a spider started to crawl up Janet’s leg. She screamed and I 
asked her what was the matter and she pointed down at the spider. 
I shook it off. 

Now Janet has been afraid of spiders ever since. 

—SHIRLEY Hussarp, age 11 
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These are some faces that I made on the typewriter. 
—Joun RITSHER, age 11 
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By Marcaret Wise Brown 


When the wind blew 
The cats came home, 
Even the cat who walked alone; 
Millions of cats and Sneakers and Mittens, 
Sakimura and the Three Little Kittens. 
Along came the cat that swallowed a mouse, 
And Copy Cat and a cat with a grouse, 
And Dick Whittington’s cat who had walked a mile, 
Past the Cheshire Cat with the fading smile, 
And the Ow] and the Pussy Cat who went to sea 
And the kitten that swallowed a bumble bee. 
Then the Cat and the Fiddle played a tune 
And Puss in Boots jumped over the moon; 
And the Hallowe’en cat began a spat 
And scratched the eyes of the Clever Cat. 
And that was that! 















Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 
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BOOKS 


SPECIAL SECTION IN 
CELEBRATION OF BOOK WEEK 


NoveMBER 15-21 





Illustration by Dorotuy Laturop from Mr. Bumps anp Hits MONKEY 


ROUND-UP OF EXCITING NEW BOOKS 


Mr. Bumps was second mate of the Old Lion and he had 
more than once sailed half round the world. But his most im- 
portant voyage was the time he brought the little monkey, 
Jasper, back to Portsmouth. Jasper was no ordinary monkey 
and his friendship with Mr. Bumps was no ordinary friendship. 
It is a great joy to welcome Mr. Bumps anp His Monkey, the 
first serial Srory Parape ever published, now in book form 
with Dorothy Lathrop’s affectionate pictures of Jasper. 

There is something enchanting about smallness, especially 
when the small creature has a vivid and engaging personality. 
General Tom Thumb, the midget made famous by P. T. Bar- 
num, is the miniature hero of Mabel Leigh Hunt’s new book. 
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Harper Books 
\ KNUCKLES DOWN! 


By Fran Martin 
Dinks’ being delivered to his Grand- 


father’s house in a police car imme- 
diately gave him prestige among the 
boys in the new town where he was to spend the winter. Then, because 
his nickname was “‘Dinks’’ everyone thought he was a marble champion, 
as his father has been before him. And Dinks just couldn’t admit 
he didn’t know a thing about the game. How Dinks becomes the 
marble champion and a hero to his new friends and the old gang at 
homne, is a lively story full of fun. Many pictures. Ages 8to12. $1.50 


THESE HAPPY GOLDEN YEARS 


By Laura Ingalls Wilder 


This is the last and most beautiful book about the beloved Ingalls 
pioneer family of LITTLE HOUSE IN THE BIG WOODS, LITTLE 
HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE, etc. In this story Laura goes away from 
home for the first time to teach her first school—before she is sixteen! 
Almanzo works on his claim and raises the finest horses in the “‘Little 
Town’’. Laura and Almanzo ‘‘keep company”’; there are sleigh rides in 
the winter, buggy rides in the summer, and singing school. Laura and 
Almanzo become engaged, then they are married and Laura goes to live 
with him in another new little house on the prairie. Ill’d. Ages 9 to 
13. $2.00. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF COMMUNICATIONS 


By Raymond F. Yates 


Here’s a book every boy—and many girls, too,—will want to own. It 
gives practical instructions for learning the Morse code and sending 
messages with a telegraph key you can build yourself. Over 43 excellent 
charts and photographs illustrate the clear directions for building tele- 

phones, small radios, picture transmitting machines, etc., from material 
found in your own home. Uniform with The Boys’ Book of Magnetism 
about which the Library Journal said: ‘‘Will fascinate most boys and 
many girls. Both simple tricks and more complicated ones are clearly 
explained. Illustrated with excellent photography.’” Ages 9 and up. 
$2.00. 


Another new book by Mr. Yates is A BOY AND A BATTERY which 
explains simply the basic principles of electricity while providing fun 
with many exciting experiments in building small motors, batteries, a 
microphone, etc. 30 illustrations. Ages gandup. $1.50. 


Illustrated catalogue, Books for Boys and Girls, sent on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49E. 33rd St., New YorkN.Y. 























CrnperR IKE is a mischievous sprite whose magic stone brings 
luck to Maeve and Dermott. Lirrtz Lost Monkey is about the 
tiniest monkey in the jungle whose adventures are tenderly in- 
terpreted by Kurt Wiese’s colorful pictures. 


Mr. Bumps anp His Monkey by Walter de la Mare. Winston. $2 
Have You Seen Tom Tuums? by Mabel L. Hunt. Stokes. $2 
Crnver Ike by Hope Newell. Nelson. $1.75 

Littte Lost Monkey by JoBesse Waldeck, Viking. $1.50 


Two picture books of unusual interest are Hezex1an Hor- 
Ton and THe Fast Sooner Howunp. The first is a true story 
about a little boy in Harlem and a great shiny red automobile. 
The other story is hard-to-believe but easy-to-laugh-over. It is 
about the Sooner Hound, who would “sooner run than eat,” 
and especially about his race with the Cannon Ball Express. 


HezexiAH Horton by Ellen Tarry. Viking. $1 


Tue Fast Sooner Hounp by Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy. 
Houghton. $1.75 


For those who like poetic books about animals, books which 
interpret the animal world in word pictures or illustrations of 
unusual beauty, we suggest: 


Dasu AND Dart by Mary and Conrad Buff. Viking. $2 
Major AND THE OTHERS by Kathleen Coyle. Dutton. $1.50 


It isn’t often that a season offers so many first rate family 
stories. Besides THe Mippie Morrar (already reviewed) there 
are at least seven others, about country life and city life, secret 
clubs, picnics, quarrels, mischief makers, and miracles. 


Hit or Litrre Miractes by Valenti Angelo. Viking. $2 
Susan’s SaFE Harsor by Katherine Eyre. Oxford. $2 

Pitow Penny Mystery by Lavinia Davis, Doubleday. $2 

Tue Four-Story Mistake by Elizabeth Enright. Farrar. $1.75 
Inca or Porcupine Mine by Caroline R. Stone. Holiday. $2 
Bricut Morninc by Margery Bianco. Viking. $1.50 

Up tue Hit by Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday. $2 


The war has invaded the field of children’s books, as well as 
the newspapers and radio, with varied results. The best stories 
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A Christmas story of mother-love and angels over 


the great city, by a famous playwright. Illustrated 
by HELEN SEWELL. $2.00 


THE BLUE-EYED LADY 


By Ferenc Molnar 





The first year in the life of two fawns, in fern- 
laced drawings and breath-taking paintings of 
the southwestern mountains. Illustrated by CON- 
RAD BUFF. $2.00 


DASH AND DART 
By Mary and Conrad Buff 





Hilarious nonsense about a very careless fellow. 
Illustrated by ROBERT MCCLOSKEY. $1.00 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS HEAD 


toy 
By Claire Huchet Bishop te 


Flip, the colt, is growing up—but he is afraid of 
cows—until his new and great adventure. $1.50 


FLIP AND THE COWS 
Written and Illustrated by Wesley Dennis igo’ 











Two very real little girls in a Victorian landscape 
of teatime and bathing machines. Illustrated by 
MARGARET PLATT. $1.50 


BRIGHT MORNING 


By Margery Bianco 





The story of young Ricco Santo and his jolly 
Italian fishing family in San Francisco. $2.00 


HILL OF LITTLE MIRACLES 


Written and Illustrated by Valenti Angelo 









Write for your FREE copy of our new 1942-43 catalogue of “books worth knowing,” 
with a full and interesting description of each one, and more than 100 illustrations. 











of them all are Augustus HELPps THE Navy and THE WIsHING 
Wrnpow but the others listed below are each interesting or ex- 
citing in its own way. 


Aveustus HELPs THE Navy by LeGrand. Bobbs. $1.75 

Tue Wisuinc Winpvow by Hortense Flexner. Stokes. $1.50 

Junior Arr Ratp Waroens by Jack Bechdolt. Lippincott. $1.75 

SHADOW IN THE Pines by Stephen Meader. Harcourt. $2 

Arr Patrot by Henry Lent. Macmillan. $1.75 

FIGHTING PLANES OF THE WorLp by Major Bernard A, Law. 
Random. $1 


Tue Rart by Robert Trumbull. Henry Holt. $2.50 


The past had its adventures, too, its wars, its pirates, its famines 
and floods, its evil geniuses and kindly folk. THe Wuire Horse 
is the story of Sally and Andrew and all the crew of The Fair 
American who were captured by pirates on the Barbary coast 
and sold as slaves to the Sultan. It’s a story to send shivers up 
your back when the Sultan dresses in green and mounts his 
black charger. Then there’s THe Tart Hunter, a vivid story 
of Kaintuck, the “dark and bloody ground.” Only Daniel 
Boone and Johnny Appleseed seemed to bear charmed lives, 
and Richard Hammond the wanderer. “A thousand miles was 
grass under his feet” as he traveled first west and then east look- 
ing for his wife and child the Indians had taken. There’s a story 
of upstate New York in the year of famine, “1800 and starve- 
to-death,” that’s as vivid as today’s battles, and one of Ethiopia 
in earlier days of struggle and superstition. Also there’s a story 
of Swedish pioneers in Minnesota with its full share of adven- 
ture and excitement. 


Tue Waite Horse by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan. $2 

Tue Tact Hunter by Howard Fast. Harper. $1.75 

GunsmiTH’s Boy by Herbert Best. Winston. $2 

Mystery OF THE Mantes by A. A. Lide and M. A. Johansen. 
Longmans. $2.25 

Tuey CAME FROM SWEDEN by Clara Ingram Judson. Houghton. $2 


John Tunis is known for his sport stories, of tennis, track, 
baseball. His new book, ALL-AMERICAN, is about a boy who 
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New book-friends for 
YOUNG READERS 


TINKER: 


The Little Fox Terrier 


By Dorothy 
L’Hommedieu. 
His habit of 
chasing the 

\ other animals 
“4 | and birds gets 

{ Tinker, the 

t\ wire-haired fox 

Se terrier, into all 
kinds of trouble. Marguerite 
Kirmse’s delightful animal draw- 
ings in color and black and 
white complement this charm- 
ing story. $1.75 


The Return of 
_ SANDYPAWS 


By M. Forster Knight. 
The kidnapping of Mr. 
Sandypaws and how his 
friends raise the ransom 
, to get him back by run- 
ning an insect zoo make 
a delightful tale. Illus- 
ela trated by the author. 

ii $1.75 


FLYING HORSES 


By John Hamlin. This 
triumphant story of the 
builders of one of Amer- 
ica’s first merry-go- 
rounds is lively true his- 
tory of unique appeal to any 
boy or girl who ever rode a 
wooden pony. Jllus. by Charles 
Hargens. $2.25 


\ 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadel phia New York 
































CINDER IKE 


Hope Newell 


A fairy—that was what Cinder Ike 
was. A coal-black, perky, even im- 
pudent fairy creature that popped 
out of a fireplace and into the lives 
of Maeve and Dermott, her 
brother. Irish? Of course, they 
are, for all they live in the United 
States of America. Many beautiful 
and whimsical illustrations by 
Anne Merriman Peck. Ages 8-11. 
Size 6% by 8%. 128 pages $1.75 


COWBELLS 


FOR FORGET-ME-NOT 


Helen Condon 


Forget-Me-Not, a calf born on a 
farm in Northern Michigan, was 
named for the national flower of 
Switzerland because Marti, whose 
birthday present she was, had 
come from Switzerland. The cow- 
bell is the real theme of the story, 
and the climax comes on Christ- 
mas morning. Illustrated by Dor- 
othy Lee Beals. Ages 7-9. Size 6% 
by 8%. $1.50 


THOMAS NELSON 
& SONS 














plays football and how this sport is tied up with the whole life 
of a public high school, and justice and fair play. It has the 
crispness and staccato style of the ace sports writer and a lot 
more besides. Also for older readers are two stories of feuds be- 
tween the old and the new in the Southern mountains. 


Att-AmericaN by John Tunis. Harcourt. $2 
Hitt Lawyer by Hubert Skidmore. Doubleday. $2 
Drxie Decives by May Justus. Random. $2 


And now it’s time to laugh. Look for Phyllis Fenner’s new 
collection of twenty favorite funny stories, gaily illustrated by 
Henry Pitz. Irish wit, Finnish drollery, Yankee humor, British 


fantasy; all these and more make her collection one to own. 


TimeE To Laucu by Phyllis Fenner. Knopf. $2 


Any of the publishers whose books are reviewed or advertised 
in this section will be glad to send you their catalogue of chil- 
dren’s books if you will mention Story Parape. 








OXFORD BOOKS 


CHANGEABLE CHARLIE 


By Gertrude Blumenthal 
Charlie is the boy in this picture. He is 
trying to decide whether he wants to be a 
doctor when he grows up. In this book you 
can see Charlie trying all sorts of careers. 
$1.00 





POLLY PETERS 
By Jane Quigg 
Polly spends a happy summer at the sea- 


NO TIME FOR FUNNIES 
By Ann Todd and Rosalie Slocum 


Linda loved to read the funnies but she shore where there are other boys and girls 
found she was so busy helping that she didn’t and a pony. A pleasant vacation story. 
have time. $1.25 $1.25 


LOTS OF LAUGHS 
By Elizabeth Ripley 


A small book with lots of jokes and funny pictures which will just fit into your oe 
“50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 1/4 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















Books that Young Readers Will Enjoy 


Ambrose Kangaroo 


2, oe ae ciety ELIZABETH MacINTYRE 


Be oe a Are “The tale of little Ambrose’s day of freedom is both 
i C# "te cal simple and, on a little child’s level, thrilling, with just 
the right quality of adventure for the 3 to 6 year old.” N.Y. Times $1.50 


Nikkernik, Nakkernak and 
Nokkernok by DOLA DE JONG 


The astonishing adventures of three droll little men, who catch a lion in their 
cupboard, among other hilarious matters. 
Drawings by Jan Hoowij $1.50 


Puff Ball by PAUL BROWN 


The lively and amusing story of a boy and his mischievous 
pony written and illustrated in color by a favorite juvenile 





















author. $1.00 
at your bookstore Charles Scribner’s Sons 
RRRRRRRMINNIBNBRERR RRR eRe RRR Soe ppgeeeemennes 
KIMBI me DIRGO WINS 
! 
JUNGLE AND OTHER CARIBBEAN STORIES 
INDIAN 


Three interesting stories which 
will give American boys and girls 
a better understanding of their 
young neighbors to the south. 
Pictures in color and in black- 
and-white. $1.00 


by HENRY LIONEL WILLIAMS 


About a boy belonging to a tribe of Indians 
who live today in eastern Ecuador as they did 
over four centuries ago. Illustrated, $1.00 


WALT DISNEY’S 





by JOSEPH KRUMGOLD 


A boy's adventures in the An amusing and clever book that encourages 
Bronx children’s zoo, as told the saving of War Stamps. Each book is com- 
by John Kieran in the film plete with a War Stamp Album, and a 10¢ War 
Sweeny Steps Out. Illus. $1.00 Stamp. $1.00 


RANDOM HOUSE, 20 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 








By Dorotuy Hocner and Nits HoGNner 


We just heard that there are not nearly enough books at the camps 
for all the soldiers and sailors. They get guns and tanks and planes but 
they need something for pleasure too. So we started to help the Victory 
Book Campaign collect books. 

Puss came along while we were painting a sign on the dog cart. 
“Meeeoooow!” she said “Where will we get books to fill that?” 

“Old Mrs. Mouser, next door, said she had lots of books to give 
away, if somebody would come and get them,” we explained. 

“But,” Puss objected, “I imagine she reads rather dull books.” 

“No. She says her favorites are adventure stories, mysteries and 
westerns! And the boys like these as well as other popular new fiction. 
Also, they like to read about the lives of famous people, if they are 
written recently, and books on things that are happening today, as well 
as new books on photography, radio, electricity, meteorology, flying, 
navigation. ...” 

“Listen!” Puss interrupted. “I'll bet Mr. D. Pincher and Mr. G. 
Hound have a lot of books like that. But they are so busy that they 
would probably be glad if we called and offered to take them. Say, 
where do we deliver the books anyway?” 

“To the library,” we replied. “The V. B. C. collects them there, 
packs them and sends them to the boys. This campaign is sponsored, 
you know, by the American Library Association, the Red Cross and 
the U.S. O.” 

After a moment, Puss said, “Let’s not collect any books that are 
losing their covers. Let’s collect only good books.” 

“Good inside and out!” we agreed. Sometimes Puss has a bright idea. 








Buy War Savings Stamps 














A funny colorful Mexican picture book 
PANCHO 
And the Bull with the Crooked Tail 
By Berta and ELMER HADER 





Pancho, the potter’s little son, becomes a hero and wins a 
} great prize when he unexpectedly captures a ferocious bull. 
An old Mexican tale illustrated with many beautiful color 
pictures by the Haders. (Ages 6-10) $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY —60 Fifth Avenue—New York 























CECILY G. 
AND THE NINE MONKEYS all say before 


you plan your Christmas list to write for the free illustrated 
catalogue that tells about the fun you can have with them 
and the rest of the books From 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 














Do you feel “lost” when you have to select books for children? 
Let us help you! 


Send for our FREE illustrated catalogue 


Age groups given for every book . . . Novels, history, biography? Types grouped to 
give you a lift . . . description of each book so you know what you are getting . . . 
Clip, fill in, and mail this coupon on a penny postcard. 


Seem meme ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee Ree eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee meee seers == 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the new illustrated catalog LONGMANS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Name 





Address 





City & State 














THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


Pictured by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire 


ITH a sincere and warm-hearted love for their adopted country and for its heritage 

of liberty and a democratic way of life, the authors of the Caldecott medal winner, 
Abraham Lincoln, have combined their talents to produce one of their most beautiful and 
certainly one of their most important books. In this pictured version of ‘“The Star Spangled 
Banner’ they give to boys and girls and grownups, too, a new and deeper understanding of 
what our National Anthem represents and what its stirring words signify to all of us. 
Magnificently illustrated with five-color lithographs. Up to 9 $2.00 


Six More Fascinating New Books for Children: 
LJUP THE HILL written and illus- | PLOW PENNY MYSTERY 










trated in color by Marguerite de 
Angeli. 

The fascinating daily adventures of two 
Polish-American children in a Pennsylvania 
mining town. By the author of Elin's 
Amerika. Ages7 to 10. $2.00 


[] MARIA ROSA by Vera Kelsey. Il- 


lustrated by Candido Portinari. 

This unusual picture book is a gay account 
of the every-day fun and carnival frolic of a 
little Brazilian girl and her family. Illus- 
trated by South America’s most distin- 
guished artist. 14 full-color and 7 black- 
and-white illustrations. Up to 8. $2.00 


_] FAVORITE STORIES OLD AND 


NEW selected by Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Over a hundred stories for children selected 
from the thousands of tales that best repre- 
sent the beginning of 
a literary background 
for them. Up to 10. 
$2.50 


by Lavinia R. Davis. Illustrated by 
Paul Brown. 


Three children and a neighbor set up a 
club in an abandoned stable and mysterious 
efforts to oust them result in a series of 
exciting adventures. Ages8to12. $2.00 


|] AIRPLANE ANDY written and il- 


lustrated in color by Sanford Tousey. 


Andy is thrilled when he is taken along to 
Washington with his pilot father on an 
unexpected emergency trip. By the author 
of Bob and the Railroad. ,* 6t010. $1.00 


_] NATHAN’S DARK HOUSE 


by Florence Bourgeois. Illustrated in 
color by Ninon MacKnight. 


Nathan was sure that if his house had 
glass windows things would not get lost! 
His projects to raise money to buy the 
precious panes fail until an unexpected 
forest fire brings a surprise ending. Ages 6 


to 10. $1.50 


Junior Books « poustepay, DORAN 


Garden City, New York 











“HAVE YOU SEEN 
TOM THUMB?” 
By Mabel Leigh Hunt 


If you had gone to Barnum’s circus 
with your grandfather when he was a 
boy you: would have seen the most 
wonderful midget in the world—Gen- 
eral Tom Thumb. Mabel Hunt has 
written a fascinating story about him 
and his true adventures. 


F. A. STOKES CO. 


PHILADELPHIA ° NEW YORK 








HERE’S A 
TRUE BOOK 


ABOUT ANIMALS 























Our Oldest Friends 


A long-needed, readable ac- 
count of the origin, history, 
development, and importance 
to man of the horse, dog, and 
cat. Text by Irmengarde Eb- 
erle; drawings by Marguerite 
Kirmse. Ages 8-15. $2.00. 


A HOLIDAY HOUSE BOOK 


























By LE GRAND 


Augustus, the irrepressible, is out to 


win the war. “I’ll catch spies,” he 


boasts. But he caught even more than 


that, 35 illustrations, mostly in color, 
by the author. $1.75 


indianapolis 


BOBBS - MERRILL 


Also AN LM 4 
AUGUSTUS y s 


AUGUSTUS 


AUGUSTUS 


and the Mountains 


vy 





and the River 


Goes South 


$1.75 each 


New York 
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Elizabeth Foreman Lewis’ 


WHEN THE TYPHOON BLOWS 


Sixth in her series of books on wartime China, for the 
teen age, Mrs. Lewis, winner of the Newbery medal 
for “Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze,” has written a 
dramatic, vivid, vital story. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


$2.00 


Frederic Arnold Kummer's 


THE PERILOUS ISLAND 


The Aleutian Islands—mysterious and fog-hidden— 
provide the background for this headline story of a 
Jap invasion before Pearl Harbor. Illustrated by 
Kreigh Collins. $2.00 


tdventure from 


Jack O'Brien's 
SPIKE OF SWIFT RIVER 


“Another sure-fire seller about a dog, illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. The combination will bring in plenty of 
boys to ask for copies. (9-15.)"—Virginia Kirkus, $2.00 


Albert Stillman's 
JUNGLE HAVEN 


“It would be hard to imagine a ‘teen age boy to whom 
this book would not appeal —a story with all the 
adventure of Robinson Crusoe. Superlative stuff.” 
—Boston Herald. $2.00 


Young Ameuca 


Herbert Best's 
GUNSMITH'S BOY 


“A well-told story based on local traditions illustrated 
by Erick Berry. 1816 — eighteen-hundred-and-starve- 
to-death in the country between Lake George and 
Champlain.”—Virginia Kirkus. $2.00 


Emma Atkins Jacobs’ 


TRAILER TRIO 


A “junior Grapes of Wrath,” this modern odyssey of 
three youngsters in the Far West is an inspirational 
career story packed with surprises. Illustrated by 
Pelagie Doane. $2.00 


Theresa Townsend's 


GABRIEL AND THE ANGELS 


“Calls for a sequel” says the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin about this unusual story of a minister's son 
who was all boy, but looked like an angel! $2.00 

















* MR. BUMPS 


AND HIS MONKEY 
Ages 6-10 $2.00 


WHO GOES 
TO THE WOOD 


Ages 9-12 $2.00 


LITTLE BIMBO 
AND THE LION 


Ages 8-10 $1.00 


MR. TOOTWHISTLE'S 
INVENTION 


Ages 6-10 $1.00 


THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS $1.25 


STORY PARADE 
RAINBOW BOOK 


Ages 9-12 $2.00 


DOROTHY P. LATHROP has illustrated this typicat 
WALTER DE LA MARE story about Jasper, the most 
wonderful monkey in the world. Whimsical and 
utterly fascinating, the book is a “must” for every 
imaginative youngster. 


FAY INCHFAWN, sensitive to the beauty of familiar 
things, writes about a duck who writes poetry and 
a mouse who keeps house! Charmingly illustrated 
by DIANA THORNE. 


MEG WOHLBERG wrote and illustrated this grand 
trick book. Bimbo has eyes that roll and every 
youngster will love his elephant and the lion that 
comes out of the cage. 


PETER WELLS has “graphically and hilariously 
presented the problems of the owner of the first 
railroad” says the New York Times. For youngsters 
graduating from Mother Goose. 


EVERETT SHINN, famous illustrator of Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, has given a new charm to Clem- 
ent Moore's time-honored poem. Twenty large illus- 
trations, some full color spreads. 


Seventh annual collection of short stories and 
serials by outstanding authors and illustrators from 
STORY PARADE magazine. 





